The Telegraph and the D&H 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph.D. 


The first telegraph line was built between Washington and Baltimore along the route of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 44-mile long line became operational on May 24, 1844, when 
Samuel F. B. Morse sent over the line, in Morse code, the text of Numbers, XXIII, 23 (“What 
hath God wrought!). 


D&H supports initiative by Western Union Telegraph Company to construct telegraph line 
along D&H Gravity Railroad and Canal to Hudson River, 1848: On June 1, 1848, at the 
request of James Archbald, the D&H donated $300 to aid in the construction of the Western 
Union telegraph line from Lake Erie to New York City via Carbondale, Honesdale, and Port 
Jervis. In that same year, the D&H granted permission to an organization, out of which 
developed the Western Union Telegraph Company, to construct a telegraph line along its right of 
way. The line, which was installed under the direction of Ezra Cornell, ran from Lake Erie, 
following the turnpike through Owego, Montrose and Dundaff to Carbondale, thence along the 
right of way of the Gravity Railroad to Honesdale, then down along the D&H Canal, on the 
towing path, to Port Jervis, from which place it followed the newly completed Erie Railroad to 
the Hudson River. The line opened in 1851. 


Side note: In support of the construction of the line, the city of Carbondale agreed to provide ten 
miles of the poles, also to assist in putting up the line from Finch’s Gate to Waymart, also to 
subscribe to $100 of the telegraph stock to ensure a telegraph office in Carbondale. The telegraph 
machines were installed in the Carbondale telegraph office on Saturday, June 14, 1851, and were 
fully operational on Friday, June 20. At Honesdale, on the other hand, the people arose en masse 
against the idea of telegraph poles through their streets. Colonel Seely, fortunately, persuaded the 
people of Honesdale that the telegraph was a great asset and, through his influence, enough 
subscriptions to the telegraph stock were obtained to secure a telegraph office for Honesdale. 


D&H Telegraph Line: Scranton to Carbondale to Honesdale to Narrowsburg, line opened 
in 1858 and was rebuilt/newly insulated in 1861: This was a commercial telegraph line built 
by Charles Petersen (before his affiliation with the D&H) along the highways from Narrowsburg 
through Honesdale and Carbondale to Wilkes-Barre, where it terminated in a drug store. In the 
early 1860s, Petersen and the other owners of the line sold it to The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, and its wires were transferred from the highways to the Gravity Railroad right of way 
from Honesdale to the foot of “G” plane at Olyphant, thence along the steam railroad line to 
Plymouth Junction. 





Shown here is a line drawing of the D&H Canal in the vicinity of Butler’s Lock No. 57, at the 
base of the Hawk's Nest Cliff. Note the telegraph poles and wire along the towing path. This 
drawing was created by Manville B. Wakefield and is now in the collection of the D&H Canal 
Historical Society and Museum in High Falls, NY. It is not clear whether the telegraph line 
shown here is intended as a representation of the Western Union line along the D&H Canal or 
the D&H's own telegraph line. Photo of line drawing by S. R. Powell, October 23, 2013. 


In the January 21, 1861 (p. 2) issue of the Carbondale Advance, this telegraph line placed the 
following ad: “Del. & Hud. Canal Co.’s / TELEGRAPH LINE! / Extending from / Scranton 
Pa., to Narrowsburg, N. Y., / And connecting with all the principal cities and towns in the / 
United States and Canada. / All messages guaranteed the strictest privacy. / The line has lately 
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been / REBUILT, NEWLY INSULATED, / New Offices Established, and / TARIFF 
REDUCED. / Chas. Petersen, Supt. / OFFICES / Del. L. & W. R. R. Depot, Scranton / Del. & 
Hud. Canal Co.s Office, Providence / Del. & Hud. Canal Co.s Office, Olyphant; Del. & Hud. 
Canal Co.s Office, Archbald / Del. & Hud. Canal Co.s Office, Carbondale / Del. & Hud. Canal 
Co.s Office, Waymart / C. Petersen’s Store, Honesdale / N. Y. & Erie R. R. Depot, 
Narrowsburg.” 


D&H authorized to construct and maintain in Pennsylvania telegraph lines along D&H 
Gravity Railroad and Canal; also to Scranton, 1861: April 11, 1861, the Pennsylvania 
legislature approved an act titled "A Supplement to An Act Entitled 'An Act to Improve the 
Navigation of the River Lackawaxen,' Passed the 3" Day of March, 1823." In section 1 of this 
supplement we read: " .. . the President, Managers and Company of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company, be, and they are hereby authorized and empowered to erect, construct and 
maintain Telegraph Lines and communications along the line of the said canal and railroad, 
commencing in the county of Pike, at or near where said company’s canal crosses the river 
Delaware, and from thence along the line of said canal to the southern boundary line of the 
borough of Honesdale and from thence along the line of the said company's railroad to the 
terminus thereof, in the county of Luzerne, with the further power and authority of extending the 
said Telegraph Lines into the borough of Scranton, Luzerne County, or along the line of any 
future lawful continuation of said railroad..." 


Panther Bluffs 
April 24, 1917 





Courtesy: Bridge Line Historical Society 


The telegraph office at Panther Bluffs on the Honesdale Branch of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad on April 24, 1917. 


D&H authorized to construct and maintain in New York telegraph lines along the D&H 
Canal, 1862: On April 17, 1862, the legislature of the state of New York passed "An Act to 
Authorize an Empower the President, Managers and Company of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company to Erect Telegraph Lines along the Line of said Company's Canal." Therein we 
read: "The President, Managers and Company of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company be, 
and are hereby authorized and empowered to erect, construct and maintain telegraph lines and 
communications, with the necessary appendages thereto, for the use and enjoyment of the same, 
along or near the line of their canal, in the counties of Sullivan, Orange and Ulster, between the 
rivers Delaware and Hudson, commencing on the river Delaware, opposite or near the mouth of 
the Lackawaxen river..." 


Telegraph line installed by the D&H along its transportation system from Carbondale to 
Rondout, 1862: Telegraph line installed from Carbondale to Rondout, August-September 1862, 
under the direction of Charles Petersen, the superintendent of the D. & H. Canal Co’s Telegraph, 
with an office in Honesdale. 


In the Carbondale Advance of August 16, 1862, p. 2, we read the following about this D&H 
telegraph line from Lackawaxen to Rondout: “DEL. & HUD. TELEGRAPH LINE.—We are 
informed by the Superintendent of the D. & H. Canal Co’s Telegraph, Mr. Charles Petersen, that 
the wires are now being put up between Lackawaxen and Rondout on this line, with the prospect 
of completion in the course of two weeks. This line will undoubtedly prove a great convenience 
to the community living on its route, passing as it does through a section of country never before 
supplied with telegraphic facilities, and connecting by a short cut, the Hudson river with the 
Delaware.—Wayne Co. Herald.” (Carbondale Advance, August 16, 1862, p. 2) 





Bundle of telegraph wire that was discovered by Larry Rine and S. R. Powell at the side of the 
light track in the area of Plane No. 14 on the D&H Gravity Railroad on September 3, 2018. 
Photo by Larry Rine. 


The line between Lackawaxen and Rondout, an experimental line that was installed with the 
permission of Superintendent R. F. Lord, was very successful, and its great value was 
immediately recognized by all. The line, therefore, was quickly extended to the east to Rondout, 
and to the west to Carbondale. In the September 20, 1862 issue of the Carbondale Advance, we 
read: 


“DEL. & HUD. CANAL CO.’S TELEGRAPH / --This line is now in complete working order 
from Scranton, Pa, to Rondout, N. Y., and is open for business at any of the following offices 
along its route:--Scranton, Providence, Olyphant, Archbald, Carbondale, Waymart, Honesdale, 
Hawley, and Lackawaxen, Pa., and Barryville, Port Jervis, Huguenot Springs, Wurtsboro, 
Phillipsport, Ellenville, Kerhonkson, Rosendale, High Falls, Eddyville, and Rondout, N. Y. All 
communications are guaranteed the strictest privacy, and will be forwarded to all parts of the 
country, at the most reasonable rates. Mr. Charles Peterson, of this borough, is the efficient 
superintendent.--Wayne Co. Herald.” (Carbondale Advance, September 20, 1862, p. 2) Note: 
there were 22 D&H telegraph offices along the D&H Canal. 


Side note: D&H Telegraph on the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railroad, 1872: Mike 
Bischak has learned (Journal of the Telegraph, Vol. 6, p. 19, December 16, 1872) that the 
installation of the telegraph line on the Erie Railroad between Carbondale and Lanesboro was 
completed in December 1872, and that it connected with the telegraph line from Binghamton to 
Albany. When the telegraph lines were extended north along the Jefferson branch, there was a 
very small telegraph station at the Simpson viaduct, and Stanley Julius was the first operator 
therein. 


Following three years of service in the Civil War as a military telegraph lineman with the Union 
Army, serving under Generals McClelland and Grant, Charles F. Timmons of Carbondale was 
hired by the D&H as a telegraph line foreman by the Superintendent of the D&H Canal 
Company’s telegraph, Charles Petersen. 





The telegraph office at Farview on the Honesdale Branch of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
on April 23, 1917. The six telegraph offices on the Honesdale Branch in 1921, and their office 
call identifications, were: Panther Bluffs PB, Farview FV, Lake Lodore DR, Waymart W, 
Prompton RM, and Honesdale H. The telegraph operator at Panther Bluffs on November 28, 
1905 was Charles M. Berry. Photos courtesy Bridge Line Historical Society. 


Some D&H telegraph announcements: On January 27, 1876, the D&H announced in the public 
press that all of its telegraph operators must be able to read by sound. On August 10, 1883, the 
D&H announced that (1) “The boys on the summit [of the Moosic Mountain, over which passed 
the Gravity Railroad] and at No. 9 [on the Gravity Railroad] have sent for instruments and will 
learn the art of telegraphing.” and (2) that on August 17 “The telegraph instruments for No. 9 
came, and are working to perfection [and that] Western Union will soon be able to find expert 
operators on the Gravity.” 


In 1879, a new telegraph line was installed in Carbondale between the D&H freight office and 
the general office. In the October 25, 1879 issue of the Carbondale Advance, we read: "A new 
telegraph line has been built from the D. & H. freight office to the general office. It makes it very 
handy for all concerned. John F. Wheeler handles the key on one end, while T. G. Smith 
officiates at the other end." 


In 1879, as well, Frank Timmons, son of Charles, was hired by Charles Petersen as messenger at 
Carbondale, handling messages to and from Thomas Dickson, at that time D&H president, in 
what was then the central telegraph office of the Pennsylvania Division, from which point 
messages originating at local stations were relayed to their destinations on other divisions or 
railroads, and vice versa. In March 1884, at age 21, Frank Timmons succeeded his father as 
D&H telegraph foreman, and for the next 50 years, in both the Telegraph and the Signal 
Departments, he worked for the D&H, retiring on April 1, 1933. 


In closing, here, for the record, are some northeastern Pennsylvania telegraph notes: (1) On 
January 30, 1872, John Robertson Esq. of Carbondale was awarded a patent on an “Improved 
Telegraph Bracket and Insulator” (a cylindrical, slotted insulator with flanges and bracket), 
Patent No. 123,198, no specimens of which are known to exit at the present time; (2) A telegraph 
line ran along the roadbed of the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s Gravity Railroad: the telegraph 
operators in Pittston were Homer Greene, William Teeter, and A. M. Bingham; the operators at 
Avoca were C. C. Bowman and J. T. Frear; the operators at Dunmore were George B. Smith, 
John Raught, and Charles P. Savage; the operators at Hawley were Monroe Thorpe and Elmer E. 
Vicker; the operator at No. 19 was Mrs. Susan Sandercock; and (3) By July 1858, three 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to lay a telegraph cable across the Atlantic Ocean. The 
manner of constructing and laying of the cable, said Samuel F. B. Morse and others who were 
not consulted on the question, was wrong: “A cable coiled cannot be uncoiled without kinks; 
therefore the cable must be reeled to be laid. In addition, the cable must be laid from one ship, 
sailing from West to East, from America to England.” Those directives from Morse and others 
were followed, and the Atlantic cable was successfully laid on August 5, 1858. 


The celebrations that took place in Carbondale when it was learned that the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company had successfully laid a cable across the Atlantic Ocean were extraordinary. In the 
Carbondale Advance of August 14, 1858, p. 3, we read: “The unexpected, but welcome and 
glorious intelligence that the Submarine Cable had been successfully laid, caused great 
excitement in our city.—The telegraph office was thronged, as well as the streets, by eager and 
expectant countenances, all seeming to inquire ‘How and when was it done!’ Everybody was 
nonplussed, excited, bewildered, confused, hopeful, and thankful, and as soon as the good news 
was credited, subscriptions were circulated and a large quantity of powder collected for a 
suitable demonstration. In the evening a cannon was procured and salutes were fired in rapid 
succession for a long time—probably 200 guns.” 


And in the Carbondale Advance, Saturday, August 21, 1858, p. 3, we read more about these 
Atlantic telegraph celebrations in Carbondale: “On Monday night our usually quiet city 
celebrated the arrival of Queen Victoria’s Message to the President of the United States [James 
Buchanan], according to the Programme of Mayor Poor, with variations never conceived or 
heard of. / At half past nine o’clock, P. M., the bell in the tower of the Trinity Church gave the 
signal which was immediately taken up by the bells of the other churches, and although means 


had been used to give notice, yet the simultaneous ringing of all the church bells brought men, 
women and children into the streets as for a fire; and as the night was fine, one grand rush was 
made for the Parade Ground, while a general ‘Hurra’ was heard from all—and the City was 
given up for half an hour to such ‘noise and confusion’ as even General Cass never dreamed of. 


“Firemen dashed through the streets with their fire apparatus—Store waggons [sic] were run by 
men to the Parade Ground loaded with sugar barrels, flour barrels, grease barrels, tar barrels, 
pork barrels, dry goods boxes, and everything of a combustible nature that co’d [sic] be laid hold 
of was confiscated and taken, and such a bon fire as was kept up for four hours never before was 
seen in Carbondale. We have heard the boxes burned on the occasion estimated at hundreds and 
the barrels at thousands. Discharge of cannon, fireworks, and fire balls gave variety to the 
entertainment. When the bell ringing had ceased and partial order was restored, the dispatch was 
read by Mayor Poor from the balcony of the Harrison House to the people below, who rent the 
air with three tremendous cheers. Speech followed speech from a great number of our citizens, 
even from those who were never known to speak in public on any previous occasion, and it was 
astonishing to see how eloquent they were; in fact the enthusiasm of the people carried the 
speakers and everything else away. It was a popular outbreak—like the rushing of mountain 
torrents, no power could restrain it.” 
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